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book form under the general title of The Federalist,
a series of eighty-five papers all signed "Publius" but
actually written by Alexander Hamilton, James Madi-
son and John Jay, the two former sometimes collabo-
rating. Of these three writers, Madison attended the
Convenrion's sittings throughout and probably had
a greater influence than any other member in guiding
its deliberations. Hamilton was present at the start
but withdrew when he found that hi? views were
unpopular, though he returned in time to sign the
Constitution. Jay was not a member of the Conven-
tion but was in charge of the Foreign Affairs depart-
ment of the Congress and the few papers which he
contributed all are concerned with his special subject.
From the date of their appearance the Federalist
papers have been accepted as an authoritative com-
mentary on the Constitution. In regard to the restric-
tion of the treaty-making power to the Senate, the
Federalist explains that the popular house, which was
planned to consist of sixty-five members, was rendered
incapable by its size of conducting international busi-
ness with the necessary secrecy and despatch, but that
this function could properly be performed by the
Senate, which numbered only twenty-two (Federalist
No. 64, (Jay); No. 75 (Hamilton). This language
implies that the Senate should be associated with the
President in the negotiation of treaties. An attempt
at such association was actually made by Washington,
who brought the draft of an Indian treaty to the
Senate in order to go through it with its members;
but the Senators felt they could not deliberate in com-